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A GOOD DOG. 

I'M fond of that dog? 

Well, I ought to be, 
For he saved my life, 

And is fond of me. 
He knows what I'm saying — 

There — do you see — 
He comes and puts 

His paw on my knee ! 

I was took with the fever, 

And down so low 
I made up my mind 

I had to go : 
It was on the cards, 

I hadn't no show ; 
It was — Pass in your chips, 

And good-by Joe ! 

That's just where 1 was — 

Played out, you may say, 
For the doctor left, 

When my chum run away : 
Doctors in them days 

Went for their pay : 
I lay there alone — 

Not a man would stay ! 

Only my dog, 

Who sat by my bed, 
Just where I could see him, 

And pat his head : 
He felt what I suffered, 

Knew what I said,. 
And wouldn't believe 

I was almost dead ! 

Day after day, 

And night after night, 
He sat by my bedside, 

Always in sight ; 
He seemed to know 

That my head was light ; 
He wouldn't lie down, 

And the dog was right ! 

I felt if he did — 

And I think so still — 
I should lose my grip — 

He was my will : 
He put out the fever, 

Broke up the chill, — 
Was something to me 

Death could not kill ! 

I lead a rough life, 

I get and I spend, 
Pay what I borrow, 

Lose what I lend : 
I loved a woman — 

It came to an end : 
Get a good dog, sir, 

You have a friend ! — S. Lang. 



NATURE'S FOREST VOLUME. 

To begin with a tree. Let us consider it. I have 
felt a tree to be sentient when I have observed it 
under the influence of rain and wind, — its resistance 
at the root against the violence of the blast, its 
boughs so gracefully and pleadingly bending be- 
neath it, and its leaves so hopelessly wet that one 
thinks them so with their own tears. Look at it re- 
vived in the sunshine ; how modest and how gay it 
is, tossing its plumes in the breeze, and composing 
songs with the airs ! Because trees do not eat, drink, 
and be merry, like human creatures, have we a right 
totdeny them sensation of either pain or pleasure? 
For all we know, a mighty forest may feel among its 
members a daily succession of pleasant or unpleasant 
sensations, similar in kind to those which pervade 
the population of a mighty city. A tree has life ; if 
you cut it, it will bleed ; deprive it of nourishment, it 
will die. It has a perfect organization — a perfect cir- 
culating system ; it reproduces itself, and, in favor- 
able circumstances, it will sometimes live for cen- 
turies. Tennyson has proved the vitality of a tree in 
his " Talking Oak," if ever a poet proved anything 
by an exquisite lyric : 

" Her kisses were so close and kind 

That, trust me on my word, 
Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind, 

But yet my sap was stirred." 

" Then close and dark my arms I spread, 

And shadowed all her rest — 
Dropt dews upon her golden head, 

An acorn in her breast." 

Charming Miss Mitford has written charmingly of 
wood scenery — its glades, and dells, and thickets ; its 
woodbines, its nightingales ; in her lament for the 
gypsies she calls them the wild genus — the pheasants 



and roebucks of the human race. From the charac- 
ter of her mind, she could not have been born out of 
England, and in England nowhere but in the midst 
of English forest scenery. Another lover of the 
woods, who lived in the New Forest for years, is the 
Rev. Wm. Gilpin. His delightful work on " Forest 
Scenery " has made his book and his drawings an 
authority to every person of taste and lover of the 
picturesque. His observations are as minute and 
exact as those of White of Selborne, but much more 
poetical ; his pen and pencil are those of the true 
artist. 

Each English forest has its celebrated oaks. The 
oak at Bale, upward of five hundred years old, is 
leafless and branchless ; it measures thirty-six feet in 
circumference, and twenty men may stand with ease 
in the interior, which is perfectly hollow. Dick 
Turpin's Oak stands on the highway at Finchley. 
From time to time pistol-balls have, been extracted 
from the bark, which had been discharged at the 
trunk by travelers to deter Dick and his highwaymen 
friends who might have been behind it. The Syd- 
ney Oak was planted to commemorate the birth of 
Sir Philip Sydney. The Monmouth Ash, where the 
Duke of Monmouth was found hid in the fern at its 
foot, after the battle of Sedgmoor, stands in Horton. 
Heme's Oak was in Windsor Forest, and many others, 
all with poetic or historical legends. No poet has 
been more grand than Bryant on the theme of " God's 
first temples." Memorable as this phrase is Milton's 

" Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa; " 

and Coleridge's title, 

" The birch, the lady of the woods ; " 

and Keats' magnificent line in " Hyperion " : 

" Those green-robed senators of summer woods." 

To lovers of Nature how much the pages of this her 
volume offers. As Bryant says, " Enter this wild 
wood, and find a balm for the sick heart." 

' ' Hence these shades 
Are still the abode of gladness ; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds." 

"Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene." 

The English forest, par excellence, is the source of in- 
spiration for writers. Unlike the terrible forests of 
the tropics, or those of severe climates, it contains 
multitudinous" beauties : its myriads of insects, its 
singing birds, its gentle animals, who never rise above 
the mischievous, its population of foresters, cottagers, 
gypsies — the slight and safe element of the unique 
and mysterious, and its utilization — all combine to 
make it the subject of a delightful interest. Even 
those who have never considered the question of 
forests, will find their memory does not fail them, 
when they have the old names of Windsor Forest, 
Sherwood Forest, Epping Forest! From the early 
days of Saxon history the English kings claimed 
the largest share in forests. To begin with Wind- 
sor Forest, dearest to Englishmen, whose romance 
begins with Arthur and his knights; where the 
Saxon kings lived, and where, in its castle, the most 
celebrated pageants and courtly ceremonies for many 
reigns were performed. At first this forest compre- 
hended a circumference of a hundred and thirty miles. 
It dwindled away with the lapse of time to seventy- 
seven miles, with three thousand head of deer. At 
present the view from Windsor Castle is one of 
the finest in England. Eton College is in its neigh 
borhood ; further on is Stoke Pogis, the scene of 
Gray's Elegy. On the extreme right is Runnymede, 
where King John signed Magna Charta. Nearer is 
the village of Datchet, where, according to Shak- 
speare, Sir John Falstaff was ducked by the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. In this park, too, was " Heme's 
Oak," immortalized by Shakspeare : 

«« There is an old tale goes that Heme the hunter, . 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest." 

'Windsor Forest contains the largest artificial lake 
in Europe — Virginia Water, formed in the reign of 
George III. There is a statue of this king in Wind- 
sor Park. It contains some magnificent trees — 
beeches thirty-six feet round, and two of the oaks 
near Cranbourne Lodge are thirty-eight feet round. 
Windsor Castle and Forest are more associated with 
royalty than any other in England. Here Edward III. 
instituted the Order of the Garter; here Queen 
Elizabeth hunted deer ; and here Charles I. is buried. 



Queen Anne held her drawing rooms at Windsor 
Castle. In short, "the proud keep of Windsor " is 
associated with the most interesting events and per- 
sons in the history of England. Hainault Forest con- 
tains the unique " Lawn Farm," reclaimed from the 
woods, which is said to be the original of " Warren 
Farm," in Dickens's novel of " Barnaby Rudge." 
Chigwell is not far off, and there is still an inn 
called "The Maypole." 

Every reader of history knows that William the 
Conqueror made himself detestable by seizing a tract 
of land covered with manors, towns, and villages, and 
converting it into the New Forest, and making most 
cruel and arbitrary laws. At present it is twenty 
miles one way, and fifteen the other. Six thousand 
acres are enclosed for timber growth, scattered in dif- 
ferent enclosures, subject to forest laws. Forty-eight 
thousand acres are enclosed against cattle, but not 
deer. In the purlieus of this forest there are some 
acres of freehold property, whose proprietors claim 
forest rights and privileges. Beaulieu Abbey, that 
beautiful monastic ruin, is here ; gypsies form a por- 
tion of the population. The New Forest is celebrated 
for a breed of small half-wild horses, which belong 
to the borderers and cotters, and run wild till caught 
and tamed. Herds of hogs are fed on beech-mast in 
autumn, and here and there are flocks of sheep. In 
the New Forest, owing to the diversity of vegetation 
and the surface, the note of every British bird may be 
heard. The principal trees are oaks and beeches ; the 
ground is characterized by heathy lands and carpet 
lawns, interspersed with woods ; parts are so high as 
to command magnificent views ; rivers and brooks 
run through it, and along its borders are bays with 
coast scenery, with broken cliffs and winding shores. 

Dartmoor Forest, now little more than a series of 
desolate morasses, where granite "tors" rise to the 
surface, beneath which immense trunks are embed- 
ded, was the home of the pixies. Their appearance 
in this region resembled a ball or bundle of rags ; 
in this shape they decoyed children, and played man- 
ifold tricks. The mention of Sherwood Forest recalls 
Robin Hood. Once it covered the whole of Notting- 
ham County ; but Civilization has come, and the 
Forest is but a vestige. At Bilhaugh there are oaks 
which cannot be less than six centuries old. When 
Richard the Lion-Hearted returned from his impris- 
onment in Austria, he visited Sherwood Forest, at 
that time a terror to the Normans. There the last 
remnant of armed Saxons, still denying the conquest, 
found a refuge. A man who had long been the hero 
of the poor, the serfs, and the Anglo-Saxon race, 
lived there too — the famous Robert Hood; the 
chronicles tell us little more than this of the partisan 
chief. The romances and ballads tell us all we know. 
He has a claim to the title of the Earl of Hunting- 
don ; it is in his epitaph on his tombstone at- Kirk- 
lees. An old song relates that he was traveling, at 
the age of eighty, in the vicinity of the nunnery there, 
and was taken ill. The superior was his cousin : 

"She blooded bold Robin Hood, till not a drop would run." 

Pilgrims still frequent the wayside inn, and traces of 
the nunnery exist. The fragment of Parliament Oak 
in this region is above a thousand years old. Some 
years since branches started from this trunk which 
yielded hundreds of acorns. In the heart of Sherwood 
Forest stands Newstead Abbey, the ancestral home 
of Lord Byron, one of the best specimens of that 
style of architecture, half castle, half nunnery, ruined, 
changed, and restored according to its owners. The 
fact that there are so many minor and miscellaneous 
forests, all named, with a pedigree, and under forest 
laws, proves the solidity and sense of the English — 
a fact which America should open her eyes to, and 
make laws for the preservation of the forests so rap- 
idly disappearing. Canute made the first English 
forest laws in the year 1016. William the Conqueror 
confirmed these laws, and his successors, following 
his example, kept one-eighth of the country in their 
possession as royal forests. Down to the reign of 
James I. the crown forests were managed without 
regard to gain or profit ; the object was not to grow 
good timber, but to rear good deer, to afford Majesty 
pleasure. Charles I. changed this practice, and 
raised goodly sums out of the sale of forest produce. 
With William III. the forests were still better man- 
aged ; but after him came days of corruption — gross 
frauds were discovered, and, after different systems 
were adopted, the present one was finally chosen. 

The emoluments of the forests differ. The New 
Forest shows an annual income of ^13,521, and an 
expenditure of ^10,370. The products of a smaller 
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forest, Parkhuist, consist of timber, flittern bark, oak 
wood ends, pales, fir poles, underwood, fir and furze 
fagots, and gravel; the receipts are ^8,941. The 
London parks, also in the charge of the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests, form a heavy source of 
expenditure. The annual cost of St. James, the Green, 
and Hyde parks is ,£12,522; the receipts are only 

Having done with these giants of the forests, the 
pigmies may lift their little faces — the flowers. The 
forests are rich in them ; they nestle at the roots of 
the trees, sprinkle the paths, spring up from mossy 
beds, or stand thickly along the brooks and rills. 
The earliest that star the forest are the daisy, prim- 
rose and violet — a tri-color of white, yellow and pur- 
ple. The little white anemone appears soon in shady 
nooks, and the wood-sorrel. The orchis, crocus, and 
crane's-bill, arum, snow-drop, woundwort, honey- 
suckles and wild roses, follow with the summer. 
Treasures of berries, nuts, and wild-fruit grow in all. 

To the delicate and pensive beauty of these woods, 
the immense tropical forests of the Old and New 
worlds offer a contrast almost as terrible in their 
beauty as in their desolation. Between the sea and 
the Himalaya Mountains are zones of vast forests — 
billows of dark and bright foliage, the teak tree, 



GROUP OF DEER. — Specht. 

tamarind, mango, ebony, and the bamboo tribe. 
Some are dense with thickets of bindweed, and vine- 
like plants, and thorny bushes. To these jungles 
repair the animals terrible to man. In the Delta of 
the Ganges, the Indian sandal-wood and false man- 
gosteen form the dominant species ; cholera and ma- 
lignant fevers are carried thence by the monsoons, and 
light on open countries. Brilliant flowers illuminate 
their gloomy masses. In Oriental regions arborescent 
ferns prevail, orchids, the ginger tribe, pepper plants, 
the chocolate family, bignonias, myrtles, camphor- 
trees, custard-apples, and parasitical plants. Saul 
Forest, in Hindostan, one of the largest in the world, 
has an area of fifteen hundred miles. In Nepaul the 
dammar-pine forms magnificent forests. Descending 
the Himalaya into the Punjaub, the chestnut tree of 
India is dominant, mixed with plum and maple. The 
trees of prodigious dimensions are the Banian fig, 
and the tamarind of India. The mountains of Java 
describe five zones of trees — the palms, cocoanut, the 
talipot, dates, screw-pines, gamboge trees, and the 
Australasian kinds — canellas, silk-cotton trees, soap- 
nuts, and bread-fruits. The coast of New Guinea 
presents a splendid spectacle — the dragon-blood, 
and sandal-wood, red-wood and marsupians raise 
their majestic heads, and in the thick undergrowth 



the birds of paradise hide their splendid plumage, 
while others incessantly pursue the ants which serve 
as food. In the Moluccas are those dreadful marine 
forests, periodically inundated by the sea. In their 
defiles, which are termed mangroves, crocodiles and 
dangerous reptiles make their abode. 

According to Humboldt, forests attain their great- 
est beauty in the New World. Brazil is the land of 
virgin forests. Every tree has its individuality, so to 
speak ; gigantic plants which belong to families most 
remote mingle their branches, and blend their foliage. 
Five-leaved bignonias and cassias are there, and their 
golden flowers, in falling, are scattered over arbores- 
cent ferns. The divided branches of the myrtles 
bring into prominence the simplicity of the palms, 
and among the leaflets of the mimosas the cecropia 
spreads out its branches, which resemble immense 
candelabra. The greatest part of the trees rise 
straight to prodigious heights ; the bark is sometimes 
smooth, and sometimes defended with thorns ; and 
the enormous trunks of a species of fig throw out 
oblique blades, which support them like cross-bows. 
In South America grow the most brilliant flowers. 
Vegetable forms, humble with us, develop into 
shrubs and trees. But it is in grasses that the differ- 
ence in vegetation may be seen. The twining plants 
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which interlace the trees of these forests are them- 
selves trees. 

Toward the Equator, the vertical rays of the sun 
give the land a prodigious force of production ; its 
creations partake of the monstrous and the gigantic. 
In the rainy season language cannot describe the ap- 
pearance of these forests — floating upon an immense 
sea; when the wind agitates the waves and branches, 
the landscape takes a physiognomy which the pencil 
of a painter would be unable to express. Plants 
float above the head of the traveler, whose boat is 
entangled in a wonderful labyrinth ; the paroquets 
chatter about him, and he hears the noise of the mon- 
keys. The sloths suspended in lethargy on the white 
branches of the ambaiba tree, and the armadillos, 
are not disturbed as his boat is pushed through 
the canals which lead to the river. Exquisite fruits 
and lovely flowers grow in this zone. The woods 
sought for utility are found in the interior of Guinea 
— rose-wood, satin-wood, white and black cedar, and 
the letter-wood tree. Tropical plants contain won- 



derful antidotes for poison, and wonderful cures, as 
yet barely discovered by the natives. Mexico and 
California show a character of the temperate climate, 
and so do the waters of the Mississippi, and the 
regions of the Rocky Mountains. 

In the Ancient World the desert has taken the place 
of the forest. Egypt and India are divested of forest 
vegetation. An arid soil now occupies the site of 
several forests mentioned in the Bible. Persia has 
lost her forests, and Greece hers also. Northern 
Europe is only measurably rich in forests. 

The first idea of the settlers in our own country 
was extermination, and the idea prevails too greatly 
still. Tract upon tract of this vast land has been 
changed in all its conditions ; its climate has been 
altered, its water-courses dried, and its animals extir- 
pated. A pleasant writer on the woods and by-ways 
of New England suggests the importance of forest 
conservatories — woods to preserve the birds and 
small quadrupeds so necessary in the economy of 
nature — to plant her seeds, destroy or protect in- 



sects, bugs, larvae, etc. The value of trees for shade, 
as a protection against the winds, and the ameliora- 
tion of the climate, is too little understood. There is 
a salubrious relation in regard to woods not enough 
defined ; in the South, for example, during the sickly 
season, the inhabitants resort to the " pine barrens," 
where the air is perfectly pure. The Italians believe 
that belts of trees prevent the formation and the ad- 
vance of malaria. When we do fully comprehend the 
mysterious relation of trees and forests to climate 
and the soil, to drought and inundations, it is to be 
hoped that this idea of protection will be carried out. 
With the National Conservatories, game laws must 
be established, and the merciless slaughter of wild 
pigeons, prairie hens, buffaloes, and such " small 
deer," stopped. Until then we must expect the ex- 
tinction of noble trees, and the disappearance of the 
little animals so familiar to us. Already the gray 
squirrel is rare in New England woods, and the loon, 
once so common in ponds and bays, is seldom seen. 

— Elizabeth Stoddard. 



